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Rochester School Children Honoring the Memory of George Washington 
with a Program February 22, 1933 

One of the principal features was the annual transfer of flags and Michael 

White and Douglas Juston, two of the new standard bearers, are explaining 


their duties to Henry Lilly, past department commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 
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Transfer of Flags on Washington’s Birthday in Rochester 


DR JOSEPH P. oO'THLERN, DEPUTY 


Next after the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
celebrations with all they mean in delight to the 
child mind, no event is more anticipated by the 
than the annual 


hall is 


large enough to hold all the boys and girls of 


school children of Rochester 


Washington's birthday exercises. No 
the city, but great is the joy of those who are 
chosen school representatives for this occasion 
Every year on February 22d, in commemora 
the birth of this Nation's 


Eastman Theater is the scene of 


tion of founder, the 
the elaborate 
ceremony of the transfer of flags from one 
group of standard bearers to another. 

Sixty-one massed flags are held by firm young 
hands, against a background of luminous gray. 
Seated in front of the Stars and Stripes is a 
line of white-haired men, a remnant of the fast 
The 


stirring music and there is a tumultuous 


dwindling “boys in blue.” school bands 


play 
burst of patriotic song in which the whole audi- 
ence joins — 3300 boys, girls and adults, includ- 
ing parents from different sections of the city 
as well as delegates from patriotic and civic 


organizations. Then come a couple of brief 


addresses on the significance of Washington, 


and a pageant-play in which the boys and girls 
the high schools enact scenes from 
* The Great 


\s the crowning point of the program the 


of one of 
the life of \merican.” 

ceremony of the transfer of flags is begun under 
the direction of the commander of the Captain 
Lomb Camp, No. 100, of the Sons of 


Flags are presented to any 


Henry 


Union Veterans. 


new schools which have no flags; then at a 


given signal the flags are transferred from the 
standard bearers of the January classes of each 


elementary, junior and senior high school, to 


the standard bearers of the June classes; a 


charge is read to the standard bearers; and 


finally a pledge of allegiance to the flag is re 
cited by the standard bearers, delegates and 
everybody present. 

The 
in Rochester forty-five years ago by the George 


H. Thomas Post, No. 4, G. A. R. The standard 


bearers, or flag bearers, are boys chosen in the 


{ flags was instituted 


annual transfer « 


various schools for having the highest standings 


in scholarship, character and citizenship. In 


January the principal selects from the class 


to be graduated the following June a boy upon 


whom this honor is to be conferred and who 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS, ROCHIESTER 


shall receive the flag presented to each school 
by the members of the George H. Thomas Post, 
and in June the principal selects from the class 
to be 
whose duty it is to transmit the flag to his suc- 
The 


school during the year and is displayed in public 


graduated the following January a_ boy 


cessor flag remains in the respective 
only upon national holidays and other important 
public occasions. A permanent record is kept 
by each school principal of the standard bearers 
selected, and in case of death, resignation or 
inability to act, of any standard bearer in any 
year, his successor is immediately selected in 
the same way that he himself was chosen 

The girls do not participate in the Washing 


transfer 


ton’s birthday f flags, but a similar 


honor is conferred upon a girl from each of 


the two highest grades in the elementary, junior 
called the 


and senior high schools, and she is 


guardian of the flag. Flags have been furnished 
the girls by the American Legion, and a cere 


held 


Day, when the girls transfer their flags to their 


mony is under its auspices on .\rmistice 


successors. 

Being a standard bearer or a guardian of the 
flag means a great deal more than being respon 
in school. It 
this 


sible for the flag while one is 


that the 
honor is a leader in the school community and 


means person who has received 
an example of what a member of that school 
should be. It means that the pupil will deport 


himself with dignity, happy im the knowledge 
that he is trusted by others. 


“ The 


but it also is the symbol of a humanity that is 


\merican flag is the symbol of power, 
as broad as the earth. It is a symbol of sacri 
fice, and it also is a symbol of a widespread 
charity. It is the symbol of authority, but more 
than that, it is the symbol of respect for law 
The 
of the hopes of 


and order. \merican flag is the symbol 


a mighty people in both war 


and peace, but it is always a symbol of a people 


who love concord above everything else on earth. 


It was brought into being by men and women 


of high ideals, it has been cherished by men 


and women to whom America is dear; men and 


women have been ready to die for it wherever 
and whenever duty called, but more than that 
even it is cherished by men and women who 
and splendidly 


are willing to live righteously 


for it.” 
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“Being an everyday standard bearer means 
that one will be just that —the very finest type 
of American citizen, loving and _ cherishing 
everything for which the flag stands. 
one has epitomized Abraham Lincoln by the 
That's 


must 


Some 


single sentence, ‘He was a real man.’ 
the measure of a standard bearer. He 


be a real man.” 
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And in all the 45 years that have elapsed since 
the first transfer of flags hundreds of standard 
bearers have gone out and 
professional life of Rochester to become “ real 
Many have taken prominent places in 
Whatever their field of 


into the business 
men.” 
the State or Nation. 
endeavor has been, all are proud of having been 
bearers of the flag. 























From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Lincoln Statue by Augustus St Gaudens, Lincoln Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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Governor Limits State Aid to $101,922,768 


An appropriation of $101,922,768 for state aid 
for schools is contained in the executive budget 
submitted by Governor Herbert H. Lehman to 
the Legislature on January 15th. In his mes- 
sage the Governor explained that while the fiscal 
condition of the State is much improved over 
that which existed a year ago, it is necessary 
to limit the appropriation to this figure, which 
is about $13,000,000 less than the sum computed 
according to a formula in the Education Law. 

Governor Lehman’s statements regarding the 
state-aid appropriation follow: 

State-aid for Schools. In the budget 
message of last year, I discussed at some length 
the subject of state-aid for public education. I 
pointed out that this one item had increased 
within twenty years from $6,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. In fairness to a citizenry burdened 
with taxes, I recognized that any item which 
had come to be so dominant in our whole situ- 
ation, merited most careful scrutiny. 

But I insisted then—as I insist now — that 
any scrutiny of this subject, linked so intimately 
with the well-being of our State and its insti- 
tutions, must be in the atmosphere and from 
the viewpoint of sympathetic solicitude for the 
cause of public education. It was and is my 
conviction that the growth and prosperity of our 
people, their progress in the arts, and their 
vindication of the principle that men can govern 
themselves, are due more to our system of uni- 
versal and free schools than to any other one 
factor. I have always regarded the elimination 
of ignorance within our democracy as a cardinal 
responsibility of the State. 

The provisions of the law granting state-aid 
for schools are so devised that in each succeed- 
ing year a larger appropriation by the State is 
required. This will continue until the number 
of pupils no longer increases yearly. That time 
is not yet in sight. 

When the budget of 1932 was being prepared 
my distinguished predecessor was confronted 
with the problem of deciding what to do about 
the annual increase in the state-aid appropriation 
for schools. In view of the serious shrinkage 
in state revenues, he decided that the annual 
increase could not be allowed. 

Last year I was confronted with the same 
question. Before reaching a decision, I asked 
the advice of the State Board of Regents. The 
Regents told me, in a resolution, that an appro- 
priation of 10 per cent less than that required 
by the statutory formula would not in their 
opinion “ seriously impair the efficiency of the 
public school system.” No decrease of the 
appropriation of the previous year had been 
contemplated, but only a reduction of 10 per 
cent from the request of the Department, which 
included a large annual statutory increment. 

Now this problem is before us again. I have 
weighed it carefully. While the fiscal condition 
of the State is much improved over that which 


existed a year ago, it is my considered opinion 
—though I would prefer to reach another — 
that it is necessary to limit the sum to be appro- 
priated for the forthcoming school year to $101,- 
922,768. This exceeds by $1,219,596.36 the 
amount provided for the current school year 
and is equal to the largest sum ever appropri- 
ated for this purpose for use in a single school 
year by this State, and, of course, vastly greater 
than that by any other American state. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on this 
point. I am recommending no reduction in 
state-aid for schools below previous appropria- 
tions. The reduction, if it can be considered 
such, is merely below a sum computed accord- 
ing to a formula contained in the Education 
Law. If my recommendations receive your 
approval, the cities and school districts will re- 
ceive in the aggregate as much state school aid 
as they have ever received in a single school 
year. 

In arriving at this decision, I have been per- 
suaded and influenced by certain other factors. 
Last summer, I appointed a committee which 
made an intelligent and earnest study of the 
cost of public education. It has presented a 
comprehensive report. The majority of the 
committee, twenty-five to be exact, favored the 
allowance of the full statutory amount of state- 
aid funds to the schools. Fifteen members of 
the committee favored maintaining the state-aid 
appropriation at its present level. 

I also appointed a State Budget Advisory 
Committee. In a well-considered report, the 
majority favored maintaining state-aid for 
schools at substantially the present level. I am 
informed, however, that a considerable minority 
favored a reduction, some members believing 
that the reduction should be as much as 20 per 
cent. 

Both of these committees were comprised of 
outstanding men and women who are leaders 
of thought in education, business, finance and 
industry. They brought to their work diverse 
points of view. It is not surprising that they 
could not agree unanimously. I believe it is 
safe to say that their differing views represent 
a cross-section of public thought and opinion. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that the con- 
census of their report sustains the recommen- 
dation which I am making on this important 
question. 

Another aspect is also worthy of considera- 
tion. The Committee on the Cost of Public 
Education reported that school costs rose from 
1929 to 1931, but that from 1932 to 1933 they 
“fell back to the 1929 level.” The report said 
that current school expenses in 1932-33 were 
less than in the previous year, and added “ esti- 
mated costs for the current year are well below 
the 1929 level.” My point is that the cities and 
school districts received the whole benefit of 
this reduction in school costs last year. The 
State did not participate in it. It continued its 
appropriation at substantially the same amount 
as for the previous year. Nor does the State 
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ask to benefit from any further reduction in 
school costs which may be effected during the 
current year. 

The recommendation of last year was that a 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent be made in 
the amount of state-aid computed for each city 
and school district under the formula contained 
in the Education Law. The requested appro- 
priation was reduced at that rate. The request 
was based on an estimate for the reason that 
final figures could not be established until the 
end of thegschool year 1932-1933. As the final 
figures did not correspond with the estimate 
made by the Department of Education, there 
will be apportioned during the current year 
about $1,200,000 less than I had intended; and 
likewise that sum less than was planned and 
allowed. It is for that reason, and because I 
wish to peg the allowance for next year at 
$101,922,768 and assure the apportionment of 


that sum, that I am changing slightly the 
recommendation in this regard. I therefore 
recommend : 


The enactment of a law requiring the 
Department of Education to apportion, 
pro rata, the sum planned and allowed 
in accordance with the formula con- 
tained in the Education Law among the 
cities and school districts so as to keep 
the aggregate of allotments and pay- 
ments within the allowance of $101,- 
922,768. 

In addition, the Governor pointed out that the 
budget restores the state-aid item of $25,665,- 
457.64 which was deferred from 1933-34 to the 
year 1934-35. The change was made because 
certain cities which operated on a fiscal year 
from January to December, rather than on the 
July to June year of the State and of the public 
schools, had been receiving state-aid funds un- 
necessarily far in advance of the time intended 
for their use. This year’s appropriation, he 
said, completes the transition to a more business- 


like basis. 


Federal Office Issues 
Pamphlet on School Crisis 


In answer to the request of school officials 
for a brief graphic pamphlet giving the most 
recent information on the effect of the economic 
crisis on schools, the United States Office of 
Education has published Leaflet 44, The Deep- 
ening Crisis in Education. Copies may be 
obtained from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at five cents a copy with 25 per cent discount 
on orders of 100 or more to one address. 
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Governor Again Recommends 
Redistricting Small Schools 


The recommendation for the redistricting of 
schools with five or fewer pupils, which Gover- 
nor Herbert H. Lehman made last year, was 
repeated in his message submitting the executive 
budget. In this connection he said: 

2 Sparsely Populated School Districts. 
Last year I recommended a bill to redistrict 
schools having five or less pupils. No action 
was taken thereon. I made the recommendation 
because the state school-aid provisions are so 
devised that in hundreds of school districts the 
State pays more than 50 per cent of the cost 
and in a large number, 75 per cent or more of 
the cost of maintaining one-room, one-teacher 
schools. I reported last year one district with- 
out any pupils at all. I am advised it still has 
no pupils of its own and yet the school is main- 
tained at some cost to the State and to the 
locality. In the school year ended in 1933, there 
were 563 districts with an average daily attend- 
ance of five or less pupils. Of that number 
there were 15 districts with one pupil, 45 dis- 
tricts with two, 112 districts with three, 157 
with four, and 234 with five pupils. 

It is conservative to say that the State con- 
tributes yearly for the educational cost of each 
such school, not less than $1000 in addition to 
contributions from local taxes. The per pupil 
cost in all such districts is obviously too high. 
It should be, and I am sure it is possible, to 
project a plan for (a) consolidating many of 
these districts, (b) discontinuing and dissolving 
some of them and annexing their areas to 
adjacent districts, or (c) contracting with 
adjacent districts for the education of a small 
number of pupils. It is the duty of the State 
to see to it that children in sparsely populated 
areas, as in all other parts of the State, have 
an opportunity to secure a good education. The 
State, however, has an obligation to insist that 
economy which will not lower the standards 
of education, be practised in all districts. 

I repeat the recommendation made last year, 
namely : 

The enactment of a law which will require 
district superintendents of schools to make 
special investigations and report recommenda- 
tions to the Commissioner of Education with 
respect to any and all districts which con- 
tract with other districts for the education 
of their pupils, and of all districts where for 
two years the average daily attendance of 
pupils has not exceeded five, and that author- 
ity be conferred on the Commissioner of 
Education to order in such cases, district 
consolidations, if in his judgment, economies 
can be effected without interfering with the 
educational offering. 

—_——— +» 

Approval of a bond issue of $105,000 for an 

addition to the Ellenville High School was 


voted at a special meeting on December 22d. 
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Commissioner Submits Second Part of N. Y. City Survey 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
has submitted to Dr George J. Ryan, president 
of the New York City board of education, the 
second part of the survey of the New York 
schools conducted pursuant to Doctor Ryan’s 
request in 1931. The second part deals with 
an evaluation of achievement in the schools. 
Part I was concerned with the administrative- 
supervisory organization. 

Lack of funds caused a limitation in the 
selection of grades, schools and subjects in 
which the testing program could be carried out. 
Tests were given in 6B and 8B grades, since 
those grades immediately precede entrance to 
junior high school and senior high school. 

Among the important findings of the report 
on the evaluation of achievement in the New 
York City schools are the following: 


1 Pupils in grade 6B and in grade 8B are 
in general at least one-half year younger than 
pupils usually found in these grades throughout 
the country. 

2 In reading, language usage and arithmetic 
reasoning, the achievement of New York City 
children is somewhat above that of children 
of the same age in other parts of the country. 
In these same subjects the achievement of New 
York City children is somewhat below the 
standard for children of the same grade in 
other schools. 

3 Children in both 6B and 8B grades show 
unusual achievement in the mechanics of arith- 
metic. The results are considerably above the 


expected standards for children of the same age 
or the same grade throughout the United States. 

4 The New York school system has made 
commendable progress in reducing retardation 
and overageness of pupils. 

5 Schools differ greatly in average achieve- 
ment because of the vast difference in the 
average ability of pupils in different schools, 
and in the same grade in the same school. The 
success of the work in the schools can not be 
measured solely by a single standard of achieve- 
ment for promotion from grade to grade or 
from one school level to another. 

6 With one of the most heterogeneous school 
populations in the world, the New York schools 
have scarcely touched the problem of adapting 
curriculum programs to the individual needs of 
the children. The school procedure takes far 
too little cognizance of the great heterogeneity 
of pupils. 

7 There is urgent need for an early and 
intelligent attack on the whole problem of 
adapting the educational program to the indi- 
vidual differences of children. The adminis- 
trative procedures and the classroom technics 
should encourage a more ready modification of 
instructional materials in terms of the interests 
and abilities of pupils. This will involve a 
richer elementary school program than is now 
provided. It will necessitate an extension and 
a further adaptation of the junior high school 
plan for the city as a whole and the develop- 
ment of senior high schools and vocational 
education in terms of individual and social needs 
rather than in terms of traditional academic 
standards. 





President Sykes Will Resign 
As St Lawrence President 


The resignation of Dr Richard Eddy Sykes 
as president of St Lawrence University and 
that of Dr Owen D. Young as president of 
the university corporation were announced on 
January 27th. The resignations will be effec- 
tive next June when Doctor Sykes will become 
president emeritus and Doctor Young honorary 
president of the corporation. Both men said 
that they were resigning because they believe 
it is time younger men directed the affairs of 
the institution. 

Doctor Sykes has been president of the uni- 
versity for 15 years, during which time the 
enrolment has increased from 450 to 700, and 
five new buildings have been erected. Doctor 
Young has been president of the corporation 
for ten years. 


State College of Forestry 
Ships Trees to Schools 


Four hundred twenty-five schools scattered 
throughout New York State have availed them- 
selves of the offer made by the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., to supply 
a collection of seedling forest trees. 

Each collection of seedling trees consists of 
15 species. The little trees will be used in the 
classrooms and laboratories of the schools. 
With the trees are sent collapsible cardboard 
containers in which they may be planted. The 
variety of species in the collection will lend 
itself to the establishment of an arboretum on 
the school grounds or planting in the school 
forest if the trees survive the classroom use. 

Last year a distribution similar to this was 
carried out among the schools and it attracted 
the interest of students and teachers generally. 
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Holland Central Rural School 


Holland Central School Observes Anniversary of Opening 


The first anniversary of the opening of the 
Holland Central school was observed with an 
appropriate assembly program on January 12th. 
Parents were invited to the assembly, which was 
an exhibition of the work of the new depart- 
ments added since the completion of the new 
building. 

The building, a two-story structure of modern 
fireproof construction, was erected and equipped 
at a cost of $200,000. On the first floor there 
are eight grade rooms, an agriculture shop and 
lecture room, a cafeteria and kitchen, adminis- 
trative offices and a large auditorium-gymnasium 


with adjoining shower and locker rooms. On 
floor 
science laboratory, a home economics laboratory, 


the second there are five classrooms, a 
a library, study hall, and a health room. 

The district is composed of ten former dis- 
tricts. All the rural buildings except one have 
been closed since the opening of the new build- 
ing. Seven buses carry the rural children to and 
Nineteen teachers are on the 
school, of Harold O. 
William Bensley is the 
Frank Carroll is 


from school. 

faculty of the 
Brumsted is principal. 
district superintendent; and 
president of the board of education. 


which 


Dr W. J. O’Shea Honored for Educational Services 


Dr William J. O’Shea, who retired on Janu- 
ary 3lst as superintendent of schools of New 
York City, was the guest of honor on January 
18th at a dinner given by the New York 
Academy of Public Education at the College 
of the City of New York. The Academy 
Medal was presented to Doctor O’Shea “ for 


distinguished service in the field of education” 
by Dr William O'Flaherty. Dr Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, and Dr George J. 
the board of education, were among the speak- 
ers. President Frederick B. Robinson, of the 
College of the City of New York, presided. 


newly elected 


Ryan, president of 
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The University of the Stateof New York which are permanent licenses to teach the sub- 
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This bulletin is sent without rome to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


FEBRUARY 1, 1934 


Regents Actions 


The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at its meeting on Janu- 
ary 18th in Albany took the following action 
regarding 1934 and 1935 graduates of special 
curriculums at normal schools: 

That the diplomas granted 1934 graduates of 
the three-year curriculums in special subjects 
offered by the state normal schools at Cortland, 
Fredonia and Potsdam and the 1934 and 1935 
graduates of the three-year industrial arts edu- 
cation curriculum in the state normal school at 
Oswego be permanent licenses to teach the sub- 
ject of specialization in any public school in the 
State. 

In 1928 the Regents voted “that on and after 
September 1, 1933, teachers of special subjects 
in secondary schools . . . be required to present 
credentials showing the completion of four 
years’ approved training leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree or its equivalent.” Since the stu- 
dents enrolled at present in the three-year 
industrial arts curriculum at Oswego were ad- 
mitted with the understanding that they would 
receive diplomas granting a permanent license 
to teach industrial arts in any public school in 
this State, the Regents took action making the 
diplomas granted to these students permanent 
licenses. In 1932 the Regents authorized the 
establishment of four-year curriculums for the 
preparation of teachers of music in the state 
normal schools at Fredonia and Potsdam and 
for the preparation of teachers of physical edu- 
cation in the state normal school at Cortland. 
Since the students admitted to the three-year 
courses in the fall of 1931 will complete their 
program in 1934 they are to be granted diplomas 


ject of their specialization in any public school 
in the State. 

The Regents admitted to the University the 
Drum Hill Junior High School in Peekskill and 
advanced the grade of St Nicholas of Tolentine 
School, New York City, from middle grade, 
three years, to high school grade. 

The Board made the following appointments 
and reappointments : 

Nurse Advisory Council: Appointment of 
Dr T. Dwight Sloan, New York City, for a 
term of three years from January 1, 1934, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of Mary Land, Mount Vernon; reappoint- 
ment of Elizabeth C. Burgess R. N., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for a term of 
three years from January 1, 1934; reappoint- 
ment of Dr George R. Critchlow, Buffalo, for 
a term of three years from January 1, 1934. 

State Board of Examiners of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors: Appointment 
of Roy Finch, Albany, for term of three years 
from February 1, 1934. 

State Board of Certified Shorthand Report- 
ers: Reappointment of Samuel Bruckheimer, 
New York City, for a term of three years from 
December 15, 1933. 


—_—O-——_ 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following: 

District 3, Newfane, Niagara county, recon- 
ditioning of one-room school, $1200; approved 
December 26, 1933 

Middlesex, replacement of heating boiler, 
$850; approved December 26, 1933 

Evans Mills, heating and ventilating system 
in present building; approved January 5, 1934 

District 6, Massena, St Lawrence county, 
one-room school, $2500; approved January 8, 
1934 

Sciacca 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24th—March Ist 

Teachers’ conferences: first district of Liv- 
ingston county, Geneseo, February 7th; first 
district of Allegany county, Houghton, Febru- 
ary 9th 
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New York Colleges Enrol 
85,000 in Day Sessions 


A decrease of only 1 per cent in the attend- 
ance at day sessions in New York State col- 
leges and universities is revealed in a compari- 
son of reports from the institutions for 1933 
and 1932. The attendance summary prepared 
by Dr Harlan H. Horner, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, shows that the 
College of the City of New York leads in 
attendance, with a total of 18,097, a gain of 
12 per cent over last year’s figure. The total 


of all institutions is 84,909. The summary 
follows: 
Per cent 
0) 

Institutions 1932 1933 change 
Adelphi College ......... 473 456 4 
Alfred University ....... 547 600 +10 
Briarcliff Junior College... ...... 49 ee 
Canisius College ......... 600 573 
Colgate University ...... 973 951 ~-2 
College of the City of 

MY WE seek auctaxad 16 142 18 097 +12 
College of Mount St 

WHEOUER scccagressnces 490 448 —9 
College of New Rochelle. . 788 735 —7 
College of St Rose....... 244 228 —7 
College of the Sacred 

ee “ 211 233 +10 
Columbia University 14 009 13 209 —6 
Cornell University ...... 5 853 727 —2 
D’Youville College ...... 220 251 +14 
Elmira College .......... 424 357 16 
Fordham University ..... 4 952 4 402 11 
Good Counsel College..... 148 144 —3 
Hamilton College ....... 463 469 +1 
Hartwick College ...... 335 340 +1 
Hobart College ......... 444 418 6 
Houghton College ....... 257 254 —1 
Ithaca College ..... 448 352 21 
Keuka College .......... 206 193 —6 
Ladycliff College ........ sseses a séened 
Long Island University... 1 245 1 190 4 
Manhattan College ...... 1 166 1 153 —1 
Marymount College 131 128 2 
Nazareth College ..... ‘ 170 198 +16 
New York University... 15 534 14 668 6 
Niagara University ..... 524 503 4 
Notre Dame College ..... ...... ey Gsaawe 
Packer Collegiate Institute 121 143 +18 
Russell Sage College 400 424 +6 
St Bernard’s Seminary and 

Ge cnnveges cies 240 212 12 
St Bonaventure’s College. 362 370 +2 
St Francis College, Brook 

ase welean hoe ; 204 177 —13 
St John’s University, 

DD bec nnsscas ‘ 3 040 2 793 —8 
St Joseph's College for 

WE Gebndassedsess 388 386 —Y 
St Joseph's Seminary and 

RD: den ceenaanin nt 400 362 oni} 
St Lawrence University. . 1 067 1 147 +7 
Sarah Lawrence College 

it Cn cccaskbena« 253 257 +2 
Skidmore College ....... 615 606 —1 
Syracuse University 5 070 5 002 —l 
Union University ....... 1 317 1 257 —5 
University of Buffalo.... 1 683 1 790 +6 
University of Rochester. . 1 897 1 833 —-3 
Vassar College ...... ial 1 203 1 224 +2 
Wagner Memorial Luther- 

i ED pccceceicwns 118 150 +27 
Wells College ........... 238 227 —5 
Yeshiva College ........ 115 134 +17 

85 728 84 909 —J 
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High Schools Form 
Radio Debate League 


A radio debate league composed of teams 
representing Castleton Union School, Martin H. 
Glynn High School at Valatie, Coeymans High 
School, Bethlehem Central School of Delmar, 
Martin Van Buren School of Kinderhook, 
Ravena High School, and Roessleville School 
at Albany has been organized with Robert J. 
Shillinglaw, principal of the Castleton Union 
School, as chairman. The debates will be 
broadcast from 4 to 4.30 p. m. Mondays over 
station WOKO at Albany. Judges will listen 
to the debates over the radio and telephone 


their decisions to the studio. The program 
follows: 

February 12th, Resolved, That the United 
States should adopt the essential features of 
the British system of radio operation and 
control 

Affirmative: Martin H. Glynn High School, 
Valatie 

Negative: Coeymans High School 

February 19th, Resolved, That the theater 


is of greater cultural value to the United States 
than motion pictures 


Affirmative: Bethlehem Central School, 
Delmar 

Negative: Martin Van Buren School, 
Kinderhook 

February 26th, Resolved, That instalment 


buying is detrimental to the United States 


Affirmative: Roessleville School, Albany 
Negative: Castleton High School 


March 5th, High School 
winner of Delmar-Kinderhook debate 

March 12th, Winners of February 12th and 
February 26th debates 

March 26th, Finals 
March 5th and 12th debates 

Chairman Shillinglaw states that if the pro- 
ject meets with success it will be 
from effort in 
years to interest other groups and other stations. 


Ravena versus 


between winners of 


conducted 


year to year with an future 


Fire destroyed the Massena Point School in 
the seventh supervisory district of St Lawrence 
county on December 26th. The teacher, Mrs 
Marion Cummings, and the 14 pupils escaped 
safely and saved their books and some desks. 
The building was 74 years old. 
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Significant Changes Recommended for Secondary Schools 


At the December meeting of the State Exam- 
inations Board favorable action was taken on 
two matters will far-reaching 
influence on the further development of pro- 
education 
matter is a 


which have 
gressive movements in secondary 
throughout the State. The first 
recommendation unanimously approved looking 
toward far greater flexibility in the reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary school curriculum. The 
second is a recommendation that the colleges 
of the State consider the advisability of setting 
up an alternative plan for entrance requirements 
on the basis of 12 units of study satisfactorily 
completed in the senior high school level. 

The high school principals of the State in co- 
operation with the superintendents of schools 
have been carrying on extensive research studies 
during the past two or three years relative to 
the reorganization of the high school curricu- 
lum, whereby the requirements for graduation 
might be readjusted and made much more flex- 
ible. out the marked 
increase in high and the 
challenge which is presented through the widely 


These studies pointed 


school enrolment 


differing interests and abilities of the secondary 
school population. As a result of these studies 
the following recommendation sas presented to 
the State Examinations Board and received its 
unanimous approval : 


1 That the high school curriculum include 
English throughout each year, health education 
throughout each year, social studies in the ninth 
year and also in the twelfth year, also that 
guidance form a part of the program either 
through direct instruction or through indirect 
group and individual conferences. These sub- 
jects constitute what may be called the constants. 

2 That the value of sequential work be recog- 
nized. To this end the program of each pupil 
should be so planned that his own interests and 
abilities may be challenged. It is therefore 
recommended that each pupil follow through a 
three-year sequence in one of the following 
fields: social studies, science, mathematics, 
foreign language, music, drawing, commercial 
subjects, or arts and crafts, including practical 
or industrial arts. 

3 That each pupil also carry a_ two-year 
sequence in some field other than that of the 
three-year sequence. 

4 That the additional units necessary to com- 
plete the 15-unit program in the four-year high 
school, or the 12-unit program in the senior high 
school, be free electives. 

It was further recommended that this general 
policy be approved by the State Education De- 


partment and that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion set up those administrative steps whereby 
high school graduation and high school diplomas 
may be made much more flexible and in this 
manner meet much more satisfactorily the 
interests of the widely varying needs of second- 
ary school pupils. 

The second matter to which the State Ex- 
aminations Board gave careful attention was the 
relationship between and secondary 
schools and more particularly the advisability of 


colleges 


granting admission to colleges on the basis of 
12 units covering the work of the secondary 
school in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. 

It was pointed out that two significant changes 
have taken place in secondary schools during 
the past two decades which compel the recon- 
sideration and readjustment of college-secondary 
One of these is the change 
school to the 


school relationships. 
four-year secondary 
frequently 


from the 
six-year, an organization referred 
to as the junior-senior high school. This new 


school may be a single unit or 
it may be divided into two 


housed, of which one is called the junior high 


secon lary 
units separately 
school and the other the senior high school. 
Another important change consists of an in- 
creasing emphasis on social subjects in the cur- 
riculum and particularly in the curriculum of 
the junior high school. It is the result of the 
effort of 
adequately the demands of a social and eco- 


secondary schools to meet more 
nomic life which is becoming constantly more 
complex. 

Because of these changes in the administrative 
organization of secondary schools and in cur- 
riculum emphasis, it is proposed that colleges 
consider granting admission on the basis of 12 
units of work covered in the senior high school 
as an alternative to the plan in general use at 
present. 

The board adopted unanimously the recom- 
mendation of its committee that as an alterna- 
tive to the existing plan the colleges of New 
York set their entrance requirements in terms 
of 12 units of study satisfactorily completed in 
an accredited senior high school, or in the last 
three years of a four-year high school. It also 
approved the further recommendation that col- 
leges emphasizing subject requirements that can 
not be completed within the last three years of 
a secondary school accept the high school prin- 
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cipal’s certificate to the fact that the elementary 


such subjects have been completed 


stages of 
either in an accredited junior high school or in 
the first year of a four-year high school 

These two important actions by the State Ex 
that both 


the 


aminations Board are significant in 


toward high 


point greater flexibility of 


ma 


he 


needs 


school organization whereby curriculum 


terials and administrative procedures may 


meet the 


much more readily adjusted t 


of a growing and increasingly complex enrol 
ment. It is through application of the philoso 


phy underlying such actions that the secondary 
school to 


the adolescent groups in a so 


will continue serve more effectively 


ial democrac \ 
—-O 


Staff Changes Announced 
in Library Divisions 


Several staff changes in the State Library 
and Library Extension Division have recently 
heen announced. 

Mary Bb. Brewster, who has been senior 
library supervisor in the Library Extension 
Division, has been named reference librarian ot 
the State | ibrary, to succeed George G 
Champlin, retired. Miss Brewster is a gradu 
ate of Smith College and of the New York 
State Library School. She also took protes 
sional work at Simmons College \fiter service 


state librarian in 


state 


as a teacher and as assistant 


Connecticut, she came to the Library in 


1917 


Following 


head of the order section 


the 


and was 
\meri 


1929 as 


two years’ experience in 


can Library in Paris, she returned in 


assistant in the Library Extension Division 


Mr Champlin’s retirement comes after nearly 


40 years’ service in library work \ graduate 
of Alfred University, he engaged tor many 
vears in newspaper and printing work. He had 
heen reference librarian in the State Library 
since 1927 

Mary C. Chamberlain, since 1907 librarian 
for the blind, in the State Library, has retired, 
and is succeeded by Margaret .\. Edwards, who 
has been assistant librarian for the blind 

Louise M. Moshier, librarian of the Ilion 
Free Public Library, has been named library 
supervisor in the Library Extension Division 
to succeed Mrs Ann Hathaway O'Brien. who 
resigned to become librarian of the Scotia 
Public Library Miss Moshier is a graduate 
of Simmons College and earned her master’s 


degree at Columbia University 


THE SCHOOLS 


Radio Programs 


Rural Education Division 


The program for the February radio talks on 
; 


rural education and rural life the 


sponsored by 
Division of the Department 


WGY at 


follows 


Rural Education 


and broadcast from station Schenec- 


tady on Tuesdays at 12.35 p. m 


February 6th, “ Reading The Backbone of 
Education,” George W. Norvell, supervisor of 
Enelish, Examinations and Inspections Division 

February 13th, “Saving Teeth for Future 
Use.” Dr C. D. Van Alstine, supervisor of oral 


hygiene, Medical Inspection Bureau 
20th, Pupil Teacher and Parent,” 


Moshet 


February 
Charles | Director, \ttendance and 


nd Francis E 


Child Accounting Diviston 

Griffin, supervisor, Rural Educat Division 
February 27th, “ Your Part in the Govern 

ment,” Irving M. Ives, Assemb!] in, Chenango 


county 


Parent Education 


program for the February radio talks on 


New Ye 


Phe 
the 


parent education offered by t rk 


Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Child 
Development and Parent Education Bureau ot 
the New York State Education Department, and 

from station WGY at Schenectady 


broadcast 
ms from 4.45 to 5 o'clock 


Monday 


follows 


on altternex 


Sth, “ Youth 
Chief, Child Development and Parent 


February 


\ndrus, 


Education Bureau, State Educati Department 
February 12th, “ Youth ¢ Ost His Com 
panions,” J. Allan Hicks, director of child de 
and parent education, New Yorl 


velopment 
State College for Teachers 


February 19th, “ Youth Chooses 


Margaret Hayes, assistant professor m= child 
development and parent education \ York 
State College for Teachers, Albany 

February 26th, “ Youth Finds Himselt,” Ma 
| Peabody, Child Deve pment ind Parent 
Educate Bureau, State | wat ier tri 

Business Education and the ¢ sumer 
be the theme otf t st i contere 
business education to be he lune 27t 28th 
at the University of Chicag The conference 
last June drew 204 teachers from 33 stat It 
ly 


is hoped to make this vear’s conference equal 


representative 
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Committees Will Study Scholastic Games and Sports 


The many questions regarding the place of 
games and sports in high schools and the pro- 
cedures to be followed to assure maximum 
mental, physical and social benefits to the par- 
ticipants will be studied by two committees, one 
for boys’ athletics and the other for girls’ 
athletics, that have been appointed by Dr Hiram 
A. Jones, Chief of the Physical Education 
Bureau of the Department, at the suggestion 
and with the cooperation of the New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association. The 
committees will meet to begin their studies on 
March 2d in Syracuse. Tentative reports will 
be presented to the state association and to the 
physical education syllabus committee on May 
Ist. It is hoped that the work of these com- 
mittees will result in a more efficient prepara- 
tion of boys and girls in the wise use of leisure 
time. 

The committee on girls’ athletics consists of 
Bessie Park, director of physical education for 
women, Cortland State Normal School, chair- 
man; Yvonne Fassler, physical education in- 
structor, Scarsdale High School; Helen F. Pett- 
ingill, physical education supervisor, Rochester ; 
Mrs Minna L. Johnson, physical education di- 
rector, East High School, Buffalo; Elizabeth 
Coughlin, physical education director, Cana- 
joharie High School; Eleanor H. Fish, physical 
education director, Glens Falls High School; 


Dorothy Loucks, physical education director, 
Babylon High School; Christine Dobbins, in- 
spector of athletics, New York City; Mercedes 
Pacteau, physical education director, St Agnes 
School, Albany; Eleanor Lutz, physical educa- 
tion director, Minoa. 

The committee on boys’ athletics consists of 
Francis Moench, director of physical education 
for men, Cortland State Normal School; 
Herman J. Norton, director of health education, 
Rochester ; Eugene Hofmeister, physical educa- 
tion director, Riverside High School, Buffalo; 
James J. Carter, physical education director, 
Lynbrook High School; W. Edwin Long, phy- 
sical education director and coach, Oneonta 
High School; Dr Walter A. Cox, director of 
health education, Albany; Norman St Clair, 
physical education director and coach, Pine Hill 
School of Checktowaga; Wilbur Crisp, physical 
education director, Little Falls High School; 
Richard H. Smith, coach and physical education 
director, Southampton High School; John 
Allen, physical education supervisor, Bingham- 
ton High School; Leonard L. Wheeler, coach 
and physical education director, Sherburne Cen- 
tral School; Fred W. Kleemeier, physical edu- 
cation director, Ogdensburg Free Academy; 
Fred Wohlers, physical education 
Scarsdale High School. 


instructor, 


F. E. Smith, Former Cortland Superintendent, Dies 


Ferdinand E. Smith, who retired in 1932 as 
superintendent of Cortland, died 
suddenly on January 22d at his home in Cort- 
land. He was 71 years old. 

For 36 years Mr Smith efficiently directed 
the administration of the Cortland schools. 
When he became superintendent in 1896 the 
school system had a faculty of 23 teachers. 
Upon his retirement the staff numbered 103, 
and a building program had been carried out 
under his direction so that all the schools are 
housed in modern buildings. Mr Smith was a 


schools in 


A194m-Ja34-13,500(11813)* 


teacher and school commissioner of 10 5 ears’ 
experience before becoming superintende:t at 
Cortland. He was a graduate of Hamilton 
College. 

A leader in many activities outside the 
schools, Superintendent Smith on the day before 
he died was engaged in services of dedication 
at the First Methodist Church, of which he 
was president of the board of trustees. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Cortland Free Library and directed successfully 
the campaign to raise $110,000 for the building. 
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